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Ir is generally conceded that a more fit man than George H. 
Burford could not have been chosen to succeed the late Timothy 
H. Brosnan as president of the United States Life Insurance Com- 
pany. The board of directors of the company elected Mr. Burford 
president by unanimous vote on Friday, thus fitly recognizing his 
long and faithful service and capability for the office. Mr. Burford 
has been with the United States Life for over twenty-one years, and, 
during a large part of that time, was actuary of the company. On 
Mr. Brosnan’s recent return from Europe, and when it became evi- 
dent that his health was seriously impaired, he received an extended 
leave of absence, and Mr. Burford was at that time elected vice- 
president to act as president during Mr. Brosnan’s absence. He 
has ably conducted the affairs of the company since that time, and 
the vote of the directors on Friday changes his title only, for he 
possesses thorough familiarity with the duties of the president’s 
office. 





On Saturday, August 21, a fire broke out in Earlville, N. Y., 
which, owing to the strong wind prevailing, soon developed into an 
extensive conflagration. The only brick block in the place was 
destroyed, and the frame buildings were swept away like chaff. 
For hours the streets were filled with half crazed men, women and 
children, shouting and crying as they ran aimlessly about. House- 
hold goods were burned on the streets, where they had been car- 
ried for safety, and at night twenty-eight families found themselves 
homeless, while no food besides meat and milk could be bought in 
the village. Fifteen houses, two blacksmith shops, one wagon 
shop, two hotels, eight stores, three saloons, a barber shop, the 
post-office, the Western Union Telegraph office, two butcher shops, 
the telephone office and the Methodist church were burned. The 
total loss was $123,500, and the insurance amounted to $80,000. 
As no mention of Earlville can be found in The Insurance Year 
Book, the town having a reported population of less than 500, it is 
to be presumed that the village lacks a fire department. It is to 
be hoped that this deficiency will now be remedied, and that other 
villages will take warning and pay for “the ounce of prevention” 
while there is yet time. 





Wuite the fire underwriters are locking about so eagerly for 
means of reducing their expenses, we would suggest to them the 
desirability of greatly reducing the number of agents employed. 
Every agency established costs money, and the fact that there are 
at least twice as many agents in the field as is necessary to secure 
the business has long been conceded. So great has been the com- 
petition in country places that companies have rushed in and in- 
duced real estate men, cheap lawyers and decaye1 merchants to 





become agents in opposition to those worthy gentlemen who had 
made a business of insurance and were competent underwriters. 
Every little town in the country has thus been overrun with agents, 
to the prejudice of intelligent underwriters, and by this means the 
competition has been made so active that rates have been sacri- 
ficed while expenses have been largely increased. If the compa- - 
nies will combine to place their agencies in the hands of trust- 
worthy and responsible men and weed out the incompetent and 
unreliable, they will do more towards reducing the expenses of the 
business than they will by continually hammering at the brokers, 
who are the very men upon whom they largely depend for their 
business. 





Tue Brush electric light fire in Elizabeth street last week struck 
some of the companies pretty hard. The total insurance on the 
risk is $202,000, divided as follows: $102,000 on machinery, 
$80,0co on income and $20,000 on building. There have been 
various estimates placed on the loss, ranging from forty per cent to 
total loss. Competent underwriters will not wager an estimate as to 
the accurate loss, but it is safely predicted that the loss will be 
nearer to the latter than the former figure. ‘The committee of ad- 
justment on the machinery loss is composed of W. L. Bigelow, 
George M. Pritchard and J. A. Silvey. The committee on income 
is J. A. Silvey, E. F. Beddall, R. C. Rathbone and H. E. Bowers. 
The income policies partake of the nature of a’ rent policy more 
closely than any other policy contract, and provides for the payment 
of a per diem sum in the event of loss by fire. It is hoped that 
this loss will not be total to the companies, owing to an arrangement 
whereby the service of the Brush company will be carried on by 
other parties, to the convenience of customers cut off by the fire. 
One or two of the companies on this loss had no other income risk 
on their books, and the chagrin of their managers can be imagined 
at getting caught on a single policy of this nature. The chairman 
of one of the adjustment committees reports that no definite idea 
can be given of the date when an adjustment of the full loss can be 
arrived at. 





SCHEDULE rating, though admitted to be sound in principle and 
general practice, has its objections. An insurance man who is a 
strong advocate of special rating of risks and a decrier of schedule 
rating recently said: “ I know a risk that is rated according to the 
standard at four per cent and the owner carries his own insurance 
for the reason that the structure is absolutely fireproof. He is 
charged four per cent because for every additional foot over fifty 
feet high he is charged so much under the system of schedule 
rating, and he is also charged for area inside. I know of another 
man who owns a two-story building that is a poor risk and of a 
character that the companies individually would not insure at all. 
Yet, according to the standard, his rate is one and a quarter. The 
Tariff Association has a standard that applies generally, but shows 
ridiculous inconsistencies in some individual cases. The printing 
houses in this city have not been treated fairly by the underwriters 
on the same grounds that I have mentioned. The best printing 
houses are paying rates that are too high. The Rose street build- 
ings, for instance, are fireproof. Each of them ought. to be rated 
as a fireproof building and not charged for height; they ought to 
be specifically rated.” Several insurance men in New York claim 
that special rating of risks in the city would work more satisfac- 
torily than schedule rating. When the question came up not long 
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ago in the board, strong grounds were taken in favor of special 
rating, and one underwriter to demonstrate the practicability of the 
plan went through a certain street, and had every building specific- 
ally rated inside of a week. Another advocate of special rating 
argued that ten inspectors in the service of the New York board 
could keep the city thoroughly inspected, going around once a 
quarter and visiting each building. Such a board of inspectors 
would do good work, for propertyowners would then exercise more 
care as to the condition of their premises. If the public under- 
stood that an unfavorable report from an inspector would lead to 
cancellation of the risk by all the companies on it, more care would 
be taken to keep the premises clean and free from lurking hazards. 
The risk would always be in proper condition, pails of water would 
stay in their places and other precautions maintained if an in- 
spector, with the power mentioned, were apt to drop in to inspect 
it at any time. Of course a certain standard of rates will always 
be necessary. Thus a liberal allowance should be allowed for a 
watchman employed on the premises, for automatic sprinklers and 
other practical precautions to prevent loss by fire. A system of 
special rating, furthered by an efficient corps of inspectors acting 
for all the companies, and a schedule of allowances on rates to 
encourage the insured, might serve to diminish fire losses, and 
otherwise better the business in New York city and elsewhere. 





Ir is now intimated that, on account of there being so many 
managers of companies absent from the city enjoying their vaca- 
tion, the report of the committee on the ten per cent commission 
and no rebate agreement will not call a meeting of the signers of 
the compact until some time next month. We intimated some 
time ago that in matters of this kind delays are extremely danger- 
ous. This seems to be the case in the present instance. At the 
time the compact was signed by the 155 companies doing business 
in this city, it was generally believed that it would go into force 
immediately, and, as a consequence, brokers, agents and companies 
were prepared to accept it and work under it until it should at 
least have had a fair trial. Then came the delay consequent upon the 
appointment of a committee to prepare the details of the plan, 
during which time hostility to the scheme began to be devel- 
oped. It has been pretty well understood during the past two or 
three weeks that when the committee should submit its report 
there would be vigorous opposition to it, and now that a further 
delay is announced, this opposition will gain force and the defeat of 
the plan proposed by the committee is confidently predicted by 
many. It was exceedingly unfortunate that those having the mat- 
ter in hand did not press it to a culmination at the first send off. 
Had that compact been in force on July 20 when the National 
Board met, there is no doubt but it would have received the hearty 
indorsement of every company represented at that meeting, and 
the reform thus inaugurated would have spread throughout the 
country ere this. As it stands, however, those companies that 
were not favorable to it at the outset, and only give their signatures 
to the compact under compulsion, have had abundant opportunity 
presented to them to find loop-holes for escape from the binding 
character of the agreement. So many of them have been looking 
for some means of evading the spirit of this agreement that its en- 
forcement in September, or at any other period in the future, is 
extremely problematical. If this movement is killed, it will 
die through precrastination. It is extremely unfortunate that 
this delay has occurred, because if the movement fails there 








will be little hope for accomplishing any reform for a long 
time to come. The committee of fifteen is in no wise responsible 
for this delay, for they have worked faithfully, earnestly and zea). 
ously to accomplish the duties laid upon them. The trouble lies 
in the fact that any committee at all was appointed previous to the 
enforcement of the agreement. As soon as the compact had been 
signed by 155 companies, it should have been put into effect and 
the arrangement of details made a matter for future consideration, 
This is what some of the companies wanted, because they foresaw 
in the appointment of a committee precisely what has occurred— 
a long delay that was likely to prove fatal to the plan. We await 
however, the promised action in September with great interest and 
many misgivings. 





EIGHTEEN YEARS OF LIFE INSURANCE. 


E present herewith a table showing the transactions of 
twenty-six life companies that have been continuously 
doing business during the past eighteen years in this country. This 
table exhibits in brief the wonderful progress that has heen made 
in life insurance during the past few years. Some of the companies 
were organized many years previous to the time when these statis- 
tics begin, but up to 1868 the reports they were in the habit of 
making were not uniform, nor did they cover all the points that are 
now available for the information of policyholders. It is almost 
impossible to obtain accurate data of all companies previous to 
1868, and such as might be obtained would be comparatively use- 
less for comparison by reason of their lack of uniformity. Com- 
mencing, therefore, with 1868, and giving each company credit for 
its standing at that time, the reader will be able, with very little 
difficulty, to ascertain the wonderful progress made by each of the 
companies included in the list. We shall deal, however, only with 
the aggregates in the brief summary that we shall here give. Start- 
ing with admitted assets owned by the twenty-six companies in 
1868, amounting to $113,507,628, we find that these same com- 
panies at the beginning of the present year have assets amounting 
to $516,154,747, an increase of 455 per cent in the short period 
of eighteen years. The total premiums received during this period 
by these companies was $1,138,448,575, while the aggregate 
amount paid to policyholders was $881,155,018, an excess of pre- 
miums over payments to policyholders of $257,293,557. This 
excess of premiums paid over returns made to policyholders has, 
together with interest on the investments made by the companies, 
gone to make up this wonderful increase of the assets. When it is 
understood that the entire assets of these companies are the prop- 
erty of the policyholders, and that the accumulations made for their 
benefit amount to $402,647,1169, it will be seen that life insurance, 
considered simply as an investment, is exceedingly profitable. The 
interest earnings of these accumulations are applied to reducing 
the cost of insurance to the individual and come back to him in 
the shape of dividends upon the investment. 

It will thus be seen that life insurance as a simple investment 
makes as substantial a return upon the money invested as one is 
likely to realize from any other source that offers equal security. 
But it is not in this phase that life insurance should be considered. 
In making this very necessary provision for one’s family the ques- 
tion of profit is not one to be taken into account at all. On the 
contrary, the right-feeling man expects very naturally that any 
provision that he may make for those dependent upon him will be 
a source of expense to him, and it is in this way that the payments 
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AGGREGATES OF PREMIUMS, INTFREST ON INVESTMENTS, PAYMENTS TO POLICYHOLDERS, AND INCREASE OF ASSETS OF 
TWENTY-SIX LIFE COMPANIES FOR EIGHTEEN YEARS, 
— | | ws — wow Sa eee 
| Admitted Premiums Interest on | Total Pre sep Kncon of Admitted ae 
mounts Pai mitt lated for 
Name or Company. | Assets Received in | Investments for | Income for | to Policyholders | Premiums Over Assets Policyholders’ 

Jan. 1, 1868. | Eighteen Years. | Eighteen Years, | Eighteen Years. | in Eighteen Payments to Jan. 1, 1886. Penefit in 
| Years. Policyholders. | Eighteen Years. 
Hina, Hartford.........++0++++0es | $7,450,212 $66,434,449 $24,691,899 $91,126,348 $55,866,372 $10,568,077 $30,499,508 $23,049,296 
Berkshire, Pittsfield, Mass..-......| 869, 398 8,499,670 2,887,306 11,386,976 6,695,416 1,803,254 3,796,168 2,926,770 
Brooklyn, New York....--......+- 693,520 7,291,056 1,897,285 9,188,341 5,659,544 1,631,512 1,551,396 857,876 
Connecticut General, Hartford..... | 364,477 3,629,118 1,129,640 4,758,758 2,140,680 1,488,438 1,525,096 1,160,619 

Connecticut Mutual, Hartford..... | 17,669,029 115,125,128 45,306,076 160,431,204 106,014,045 9, 111,083 54.374,075 36,705,046 - 
Continental, Hartford............. | 598,387 9,062,827 2,199,696 11,262,523 6,667,776 2,395,051 2,369,495 1,771,108 
Equitable, New Di ivecasixetee | 5,125,423 142,872,434 30,891,619 173,764,053 86,740,447 56,131,987 65,547,594 60,422,171 
Germania, New York.......... 1,875,363 25,110,862 7,091,777 32,202,639 16,851,052 8,259 810 11,485,386 9,610,023 
Home, Brooklyn.....-----..-.-+-- 1,643,029 11,891,113 4.134.789 16,025,902 9,108,273 2,782,840 5,646,478 4,003,449 
John Hancock Mutual, Boston.... .| 883,412 9,524,673 2,563,361 12,088,034 6,856,311 2,658,362 2,749,537 1,866,125 
Manhattan, New York...........-- 4,392,570 23,221,804 9,527,605 32,749,409 20,296,297 2,925,507 11,155,827 6,763,257 
Massachusetts Mutual, Springfield. | 1,857,918 18, 327,300 5,653,649 23,980,949 13,134,718 5.192,582 8,090,888 6,232,970 
Metropolitan, New York.......... 182,309 18,531,392 1,576,612 20,108,004 9,367,456 9,163,936 2,784,954 2,602,645 
Mutual, New York......--3.....-- 23,995,058 247,093,289 75,584,508 322,677,797 210,015,223 37,078,066 108,481,779 84,436,721 
Mutual Benefit, Newark, N. J..... 14,391,259 83,915,361 31,212,514 115,127,875 77,181,514 6,733,847 39 625,995 25,234,736 
National, Montpelier, Vt.......... 663,604 5,782,924 2,155,660 7,938,584 3.345.524 2,437,400 3,523,821 2,860,217 
New England Mutual, Boston..... 6,220,942 38,830,911 13,613,131 52,444,042 34,553,607 4,277,304 17,780,502 11,559,560 
New York, New York............. 9,159,754 127,844,121 33,552,265 161,396,386 82,157.735 45,686, 386 66,515,406 57,355,652 
Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee. . 3,147,165 48,592,615 18,770,352 67,362,967 36,085,652 12,506,963 24 238,046 21,090,881 
Penn Mutual, Philadelphia........ 2,541,680 19,234,251 6,133,580 25,367,831 14,260,008 4,974,243 10, 338,654 7:799.974 
Phoenix Mutual, Hartford ......... | 2,134,344 30,991,845 10,020,886 41,012,731 25,178,814 5,813,031 10,430,316 8,295,972 
Provident Life and Trust, Phila... | 336,989 15,068,170 3,181,852 18,250,022 5,549,776 9,518,394 TO, 500,242 10, 163,253 
State Mutual, Worcester, Mass... .| 832,067 5,721,692 2,063,999 7:785,691 3,766,799 1,954,893 3,886,926 3.054,859 
Union Mutual, Portland, Me...... 2,991,284 22,651,403 6,758, 304 29,409,707 19, 408,586 3,242,817 . 6,109,619 3,118,335 
United States, New York.......... | 2,470,792 13,903,509 12,098,724 26,002,233 10,827,627 3,075,882 5,425,264 2,954,472 
Washington, New York........... 1,017,643 19,296,658 4,684,357 23,981,015 12,424,766 6,871,892 7:771,9775 » 6,754,132 
— | ‘ as —— —— ae 
Aggregates (26 companies)....| $113,507,628 | $1,138,448,575 $359.381,446 | $1,497,830,0a1 $881, 155,018 $257,293 557 | $516,154 747 $402,647,119 
AGGREGATES OF FORTY-SEVEN LIFE COMPANIES FOR SEVEN YEARS. 
| Total Actual Ex- spall atndgriagy P. vices In Force at Fnp 
Toth | pose Total Pay- | pensesof | poea1 Ex- ano Reviven «In- ns We Admitted 
YEAR. Premium | and other | Total Income.| mentsto | Management| -onditures, | “CUDING APPITIONS). presage 
Receipts. | Sisasiene. |Policyholders.| (excluding — 
taxes). No. Amount. No. Amount. 

<= oe : ‘cntdlicinihoel | —_ — EEE 
oe $83,879,685 | $28,423,434 | $112,303,119 | $64,447,145 | $17,912,356 | $86,205,932 |1,057,919 | $448,919,000 | 2,870,277 | $2, 300,070,595 | $551.742,332 
_ eee 75,603,966 26,320,765 | 101,924,731 | 61,216,639} 16,189,955 | 81,811,206 983,028 | 428,703,280 1,895,422 | 2,093,492,289 | 519,674,563 
Ti acccscesessess ones 69,894,722 | 26,832,364) 97,466,274) 59,447,536] 15,404,407| 77,798,743} 884,683 | 406,722,849 | 1,657.999| 1,959,567,370| 501,639,754 
SE aoe 64,131,473 | 25,624,406 89,755.879 | 55,800,369} 12,976,834 | 71,354,636, 667,750) 331,525,136, 1,325.289| 1,798,148,238| 480,127,272 
ae 58,781,983 | 25,301,922 84,083,905 | 55,703,563| 12,135,653 | 70,806,699 | 512,635 | 283,198,169 1,069,178 | 1,676,926,201 | 461,058,114 
to. .. | $5,249,253 | 24.490,336| 79,739,589 | 55,020,519| 10,963,337 | 69,418,098 | 464,010 243,693.775| 902,339 1,578,904.883| 453,241,537 
RE inessesxnssaccaays | 53,977,913 | 24,951,701 | 79,929,616 | 59,289,886) 9,547,765 | 70,604,193 | 113,924 | 178,262,694 | 694,665 | 1,515,574.437 | 431,614,410 
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he may make for life insurance should be treated precisely as any 
other expenditure that he may make for necessary articles. The 
money paid and the indemnity for his life thus secured, the trans- 
action should be left to stand upon its merits and the sum paid 
charged to expenses. If, however, the managers of the insurance 
companies who have accepted the trust which he has imposed upon 
them, are sufficiently sagacious in their investments to make a 
profit for him upon the money he has paid to them, that is so much 
clear gain and should stand in his accounts like a credit to profit 
and loss, for that is substantially what his life insurance dividends 
amount to. He has his indemnity at current market rates ab- 
solutely guaranteed, and he has no right to look for anything be- 
yond this, nor has he any claim upon the company over and above 
it. The enormous sum of $881,155,018 paid to policyholders is 
evidence of how faithfully the companies fulfill their indemnity con- 
tracts. This sum has mainly gone in payments to the beneficiaries 
of deceased members, and has been widely distributed for the main- 
tenance of widows and orphans. But we have no desire to sum- 
marize this table in this place, and simply direct attention to it that 
it may be studied in all its details. 

In this connection we present also a small table showing the 
aggregate transactions of forty-seven life companies for seven years, 
which shows the receipts and disbursements of the companies 
during that period, as well as the increase in the business trans- 
acted. This indicates the steadily increasing demand for life in- 
surance indemnity, the number of policies issued each year and the 
amount at risk showing continual progress. The increase in these 
during the year 1885 is especially noticeable, the total number of 
policies in force at the end of the year being 2,170,277, and the 
aggregate amount insured by these forty-seven companies being 


$2,300,070,595. 








SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 


IT is now announced that the companies will not be called together to 
consider the details of the new compact until September, the reason given 
being that there are so many officers of companies absent on their summer 
vacations during the present month, that it would be useless for the com- 
mittee to call a meeting at the present time. 


* %* * % 


THE committee claim to have held something over twenty meetings of 
an hour or more in length. They certainly have worked hard enough to 
produce a perfect report, but whatever report they make, there will be 
plenty of flaws found in it before it has been made public for twenty-four 
hours. If the compact in all its details ever gets into working order and 
remains so even three months, every member of the committee will de- 
serve something more substantial than a vote of thanks, 


*% * * * 


ArT the last meeting of the New York Board of Underwriters the patrol 
and expense estimates were presented and approved. The report is now 
in the hands of the printers and should appear this week. 


* * * * 


Tue brokers and_the public, and,for that matter many of the officers of 
companies, express but little faith in the coming unity of action on the 
part of the companies. They point to past failures and present delay. 
Brokers tell their customers that they need not fear the present move- 
ment, and their customers believe them. The skeptics, however, lose 
sight of one important feature of the matter, namely, that this movement 
is not a repetition of former movements, but is simply the outgrowth and 
result of the work of nearly five years of the New York Tariff Associa- 











tion, which has striven laboriously and patiently for this end ever since 
its inception. There is nothing sporadic about the existing Condition of 
affairs. It is simply a perfect case of evolution. 


* % * * 


AT the same meeting the board declined to take any action regarding 
the matter of outside insurance. It is understood that the Superintendent 
of the Insurance Department wishes to take vigorous measures to stop 
the illegal part of this business, and would have been pleased to have the 
board lend him some aid, if only a sort of moral support. The proposi- 
tion hardly seemed unreasonable, but the board regarded it as a matter 
outside of its proper scope, although one in which its members as indj- 
viduals are deeply interested. 


* % % * 


THE summer dullness which settles down over the insurance business 
about August 1, incommon with most of the branches of business, is re. 
markable, Of course in the matter of dwellings it is natural that a large 
percentage of policies, both on buildings and contents, should terminate in 
May, as that is a month in which tenants as well as owners take possession of 
new abiding places. This rule, however, does not apply to stocks of 
merchandise, and in view of the fact that stocks of goods are presumably 
being centered in New York for delivery in the fall, it seems strange that 
there are not more merchandise poiicies expiring during the present month, 


* * % % 


In the matter of elevator insurance in this city, the summer is natur- 
ally a light season. When the canals are open the grain comes chiefly by 
boats, which, to a large extent, discharge their cargo into steamers or 
lighters without necessity of its going into elevators, but when the canals 
close, all grain comes by rail and goes into elevators from necessity, 
The matter of grain insurance, both in store and elevator, has, however, 
been light, both in winter and summer, for the past two years, The 
days are past when companies can decline to write for more than ten 
days at a time, and get short rates of four per cent at that, and yet it is 
not many years since this was literally the case. 


* * * % 


ProBABLY no class of risks has suffered so severely this year as horse- 
car stables. The record of 1886 in this respect has been very remarkable 
and disastrous, especially in this city and neightorhood. The applica- 
tion of an intelligent schedule, such as has been applied to woodworkers, 
theatres and other risks, would in all probability produce an immediate 
change in this respect. There is no class of risks which needs this treat- 
ment more urgently, and its application a year ago might have saved the 
companies a great deal of money, as it would have led to an immediate 
examination of the risks by their owners to correct the features for which 
they were charged additional rates. 


* * * * 


THE difference between fire insurance and marine insurance (ocean 
marine) is remarkable and worthy of notice. There are very few fire in- 
surance men who could explain the terms of a marine policy or make 
clear the mysteries of general average or particular average. No fire loss 
adjuster could successfully handle a marine loss, and with all their cun- 
ning very few fire insurance brokers can successfully solicit, or if they 
get an order can readily place a marine risk. The truth is that the 
marine business is a sort of close corporation, which wants neither assist- 
ance nor interference from anyone but its own members, who, with more 
or less of intention, throw an appearance of mystery and difficulty around 
all their operations. 








—Graphic and appalling accounts of the destruction caused by the 
forest fires in Wisconsin, Michigan and Montana are still coming io. 
Nearly the whole village of Spencer, Marathon county, Wis., was recently 
swept away by the flames, the insurance footing up about $40,000 to 
about $400,000 loss, while the losses generally in timber-farming utensils, 
stock, farm houses, etc., throughout the afflicted sections have been very 
large. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


CINCINNATI. 


The Fleischman Distillery Fire—Alarms from Without City Limits—Propsed Fire- 
men's Tournament—Fire Commissioners’ Badges—Chemical Engines—Chemical 
versus Water Damage—The Month's Electrical Storms—Notable Lightning 
Fires—A Double Stroke—Illness of Lewis Glenn—Fire Prevention—Commis- 
sions—A Tale with a Moral. 


[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 


The Fleischman distillery fire, which occurred on the night of the 7th 
inst., added a pretty round sum to the losses to be recorded for the last 
half of the year. This risk was regarded as desirable for a distillery risk 
and was written freely by agency companies, most of whom paid a broker- 
age of seventeen and a half per cent, and possibly in some instances more, 
to get it. The local companies, all told, had less than $10,000 in that fire. 
The proprietors had their own steam fire engine, the old ‘Citizens’ Gift,” 
a famous engine formerly belonging to the city—a pioneer on the ground, 
with steam up all the time and ready for any emergency—and relied upon 
it for defense until engines could arrive from the city. 

The distillery was just outside the city boundary. The water supply 
goes to that point in a four-inch main, and is not at all adequate to a dis- 
tillery fire. The nearest city engine is nearly a mile distant, and it is 
almost another mile to the next one, with abominable roads between. 
Before they could possibly reach the distillery it was past saving, and 
when they did arrive they directed their efforts to saving the bonded ware- 
house, just across a thirty foot street, in which was stored a hundred 
thousand or more doilars worth of whiskey. 

There is a good deal of complaint about the fire department responding 
to alarms outside the city limits, Fleischman contributes liberally to the 
relief fund of the fire department, but his distillery does not pay city taxes. 
He resides within the city limits, where he pays large amounts in taxes; 
but that don’t meet the views of those who hold that the fire department 
should keep within the city limits. Fleischman is one of the fire com- 
missioners. Avondale, one of the suburbs, has no fire department, and is 
in the habit of calling on the city for aid. This is also complained of. 

The commissioners of the Industrial Exposition propose to have a side 
show of a grand firemen’s tournament, which none but volunteer service 
organizations will be permitted to enter, during the term of the exposi- 
tion. Prizes to the amount of $2500 will be offered for various kinds of 
excellence. It is thought that the inducements will be strong enough to 
bring all the effective volunteer fire organizations of the State, or those that 
think themselves effective organizations, to this city at that time. The 
propriety of leaving the towns throughout the State unprotected as against 
fire while the fire companies are off on a junketing expedition may well 
be called in question. 

It is expected that the firemen of this city will give to the visiting fire- 
men a grand reception, attended, of course, with a set-out and general 
hilarity at some one of the hill-top houses. A country fireman who would 
visit Cincinnati on such an occasion and return home without visiting the 
hill-tops would feel that he had missed the g andest opportunity of his 
life. 

The fire commissioners of this city serve ‘‘ without any known compen- 
sation,” as was once said of the members of the city council. The posi- 
tion, if the duties are rightly discharged, is one of great responsibility and 
a good share of work ; and, since it is so eagerly sought, it must be one 
of great honor. The commissioners have decided upon a badge, as an 
emblem of authority, to be worn on state occasions, and which each man 
is expected to purchase for himself. Some of them have fine gold badges, 
and recently one of their number decided in his own mind that the city 
ought to pay for his gold badge and let him retain it as a memento on re- 
tiring from office. Those who already had their badges thought differ- 
ently, so that up to this writing the question has not been settled. For- 
tunately the member is fully able to buy his own badge. As he attaches 
So much honor to the wearing of it, he might buy one and have it pre- 
Sented to him with an appropriate address, to which he could respond in 
the usual style of being greatly surprised, and declaring that as the hap- 
piest moment of his life. 

While on the subject of fire departments and fire commissioners, it may 
be proper to state that our board of fire commissioners have decided 





against the utility of chemical eagines. No new chemical engines or de- 
vices will be bought, and those now in possession will be sent to the out- 
lying districts. A new device will be attached to the regular steam en- 
gine by which the flow of water can be regulated, so that if there is but a 
small fire a small stream of water only will be used. 

The great amount of damage by water under the old system was what 
gave chemicals such a good standing in fire departments. It has been 
found that in many cases the chemicals work as much injury as an excess 
of water, and now that the quantity of water can be regulated so as to 
meet the needs for it with great accuracy, the new device is calculated to 
drive the chemicals out altogether as an arm of the fire department. The 
question of water damage or chemical damage is an important one, and 
one worthy of consideration. Any improvement that will remove the 
liability to such damage is of great value. 

August, thus far, is keeping fully up with July in the frequency and de- 
structiveness of electrical storms throughout Ohio and Indiana. Not a 
day passes without a report of several burnings by lightning. The prop- 
erty burned is generally barns and their contents, but there are dwellings 
and storehouses among the number. In this city, on the night of the 16th, 
a coal elevator on the bank of the river was struck by lightning, and the 
watchman said it was on fire all over in an instant. The fire department 
had great difficulty in preventing a great spread of fire, although a heavy 
rain was falling at the time. As it was it extended to some loaded rail- 
road cars, which were destroyed with thei: contents. 

A distressing feature in connection with these electrical storms is the 
frequent loss of life. That class of companies known as the ‘‘ country 
mutuals,” the chief business of which is farm property, has suffered 
severely during the past two months, as have, also, some of the large 
agency companies which made a feature of farm property and detached 
village property at very low rates. 

Two peculiar lightning fires occurred recently in this-vicinity. During 
a recent storm a gentleman residing on one of the high river hills a short 
distance below this city, saw at one time four houses in four different 
directions burning from lightning strokes. In another case a second 
stroke of lightning struck a burning barn which had been set on fire 
by lightning but a few minutes previously. The pilots on the mail 
boat up from Louisville the same night, report having seen on the trip 
four houses, at four different points, burning from the effects of lightning. 

That insurance men are not exempt from great mental as well as bodily 
afflictions, is brought to mind in a recent case in this city. Lewis Glenn, 
recently retired from the presidency of the Citizens Insurance Company, 
and still more recently from the presidency of the Cincinnati and Louis- 
ville line of mail steamboats, has been attacked with progressive paralysis 
to an extent to impair his mind, it is feared beyond recovery. He is now 
at the sanitarium at College Hill near the city. Mr. Glenn had beena 
very successful business man and had accumulated a large fortune. 

It is only a few years since Owen Owens, Jr., a prominent and well- 
known underwriter of this city, was attacked with a mental infirmity 
which he did not long survive, although receiving the most skilled and 
careful attention at Longview. Anoiher well-known underwriter, only a 
short time ago, retired from business and secured a rest and relief from 
business cares that probably saved him from an affliction that might have 
resulted as unfortunately as the two just mentioned. 

The life insurance men have perfected an organization by the election 
of officers and the adoption of a constitution and by-laws ; and now, un- 
less they are different from fire underwriters, the trouble begins. The 
growth of assessment insurance during the last year or two has perhaps 
made such an organization necessary for purposes offensive and defensive. 
The great danger to the new organizatioa is the conflicting and competi- 
tive interests that are so antagonistic to any cohesive properties it may 
possess. It need not be expected that there will be any less exposure of 
the weak points of competitors than heretofore, and, while they may 
stand shoulder tu shoulder in fighting their common enemies, the assess- 
ment companies, they must not be expected to keep their feet off the 
corns of those in their own ranks, 

It is a pleasure to note that the Firemen’s Association of New York is 
discussing the means of fire protection. The subject is one well worthy 
the best thoughts of the association, and it is to be hoped that great good 
will come of the deliberations of that body. Thus far all discussions 
upon the subject of fire prevention have failed in producing any practical 
benefits. It may be that it is reserved to the firemen’s associations of the 
country to rear the Moses that is to lead the underwriters of the country 
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out of their present bondage and conduct them to that Canaan where 


dividends abound. 


An old physician once said that there was but little difficulty in curing 
disease if a right diagnosis was made. Almost any person could pre- 


scribe a remedy. No men know so well as practical firemen why fires 


occur and how they occur, and no men know better how to prevent their 


recurrence. Let us hope State firemen’s associations and the National 


Association of Fire Chiefs will give especial attention to this subject of 


fire prevention, and present and execute some plan that will save the 
country from the immense loss constantly going on by fire destruction. 

Some enterprising parties, thinking that there existed a ‘‘ long-felt want” 
for an insurance journal in this city, started out to publish The People’s 
Journal, to be devoted exclusively to the discussion of insurance matters. 
Some eight of the intended sixteen pages were printed and then the 
work stopped. It is very doubtful whether a publication devoted ex- 
clusively to insurance could be sustained here under any circumstances. 
It is very certain that a considerable sum would have to be expended be- 
fore such a publication could be placed on a paying basis. 

The influence of the New York Compact in reducing rates of commis- 
sions has not reached this city. The compact companies still pay twenty 
per cent or more here, and do not seem to expect a risk at a less rate of 
brokerage. They are very kind in dealing so much more liberally with 
Cincinnati than New York brokers, 

A leading underwriter of this city takes his vacation in hunting and 
fishing, and while he enjoys an occasional camping out quite royally, he 
usually manages to keep pretty near a base of supplies in the shape ofa 
good hotel or boarding place. An advertisement, ‘‘gotten up in the 
highest style of the art,” induced him to go this year to the famous blank 
resort in the altitudinous mountains, where the hotel accommodations were 
said to be unsurpassed, and the hunting and fishing unequaled. His first 
meal, which was breakfast, did not come up to his expectations, but he 
was willing to make allowances for mishaps in marketing. He tells the 
balance of his experience thus : 

‘* A lunch was prepared for us at the hotel and we set out for a day’s 
sport in fishing. The entire forenoon had passed and not a fish had been 
caught. We spread out our lunch, hoping for better luck in the after- 
noon. As we were about to sit down to the lunch, a hungry looking dog 
came up wagging his tail, his eyes fairly beaming in anticipation of the re- 
past he was to have after we weredone, He looked over the spread fora 
moment, then dropped his tail between his legs and took to the woods 
with a speed that indicated a dread of tin kettles. We left the lunch un- 
touched and went to the depot to take the first train. We never heard 
of the fate of the dog.” 

The moral of the dog story is that the luncheons of risks set out in 
many cases before our underwriters are of a quality, and upon such con- 
ditions as to stipulations and rates, that it would be well for them to exer- 
cise as good sense as did the dog, and flee from them, OBSERVER. 

CINCINNATI, O., August 21. 





MISCELLANY. 


THE ASSESSMENT OF LIFE RISKS. 
By JAmeEs CHIsHOLM, F, I. A. 


By the assessment of life risks, I mean the gathering together all the 
scattered influences that bear on the duration of life of particular individ- 
uals ; the connoting in the mind the weight to be attached to the several 
factors that make up such influences ; and, finally, the fixing the price of 
assurance for each individual life which approximately puts all upon a 
level. 

This is the ideal that all companies aim at in conducting the business of 
life assurance. How far they succeed in attaining it—if, indeed, it be 
possible of attainment—and how far we are at present on the right track 
in our methods and our practice, we shall endeavor to discuss in the fol- 
lowing paper. 

In the early days of life assurance, the acceptance of risks was a com- 
paratively simple matter. No medical examination was considered 
necessary. The family history even was not inquired into, or, if at all 
only very superficially, The applicant had to appear before the board of 








directors, and it was sufficient if his build, mode of life and apparent good 
health, together with the object and the amount of the assurance, satisfieg 
their common sense notions, that he was a first-class life and that the risk 
was in all respects a desirable one. We may be inclined to doubt the 
wisdom of our forefathers and to deride a practice which falls so far short 
of the requirements of the present day. But I am heretical enough to 
think, notwithstanding the advanced stage of scientific precision at which 
we have arrived, that in some respects we might do well to copy them, 
and that, with the addition of a statement of the family history, we might 
accept lives coming to us under the same conditions that surrounded and 
safeguarded these early proposals for life assurance, without the necessity 
even of a medical examination. 

I look upon hereditary influences as the first and most important factor 
in assessing the value of the life of an individual. They indicate the 
store of vitality with which he has been endowed at his birth. The mem. 
ber of a family which can only show among its records the havoc of early 
disease and death must be considered up to middle age a most precarious 
risk. The hand of death has been fastened upon him from his cradle, 
He may survive, but he will remain only after a long process of weeding 
out, like a solitary oak in a thicket of underwood, and the exception will 
only prove the rule. Next to hereditary influences, in order of import. 
ance, I place past and present habits and mode of life, occupation, ete, 
If there is, or have been, nothing in any of these to give rise to the break. 
down of any of the vital functions, what additional warrant of the healthi- 
ness of an individual can a medical examination give us that is worth 
while taking into account? I will go so far, even, as to hazard the opin- 
ion, that in such cases as I am now referring to, we may only succeed in 
making ourselves unhappy without much cause if the medical examina- 
tion discloses some present weakness. The probabilities are, that the 
disorder, whatever it is, is only functional, that whether it be some irregu- 
larity of the heart-beat, or the presence of albumen in the urine, these 
symptoms are only transient and will pass away. We do not allow suff- 
ciently for the vitality of the race and of the individual member of it be- 
fore us and frighten ourselves unnecessarily. In the olden days these 
temporary maladies were never discovered, and I do not think the offices 
were much worse off in consequence. 

I make these remarks because lives who have sprung from a most hardy 
stock, and whose individual history throughout its whole course, and in 
all its aspects, is known by the company to be favorable, do constitute a 
proportion of those presenting themselves for assurance now—a greater 
proportion, perhaps, with some offices than with others—and we may dis- 
credit the cause of life assurance with the public by a too rigid adherence 
to forms and red tape, when they might easily be relaxed or dispensed 
with. 

The chief drawback to this early mode of assessing risks is that none 
but first-class lives, beyond all doubt or question, are considered assur- 
able, and under the old practice many might be declined from excess of 
caution who ought really to have been accepted, and who, on account of 
some trifling departure from the ordinary type in build or appearance, 
simply failed to satisfy the exacting standard of the board of directors, 
Here it is that medical examinations come in to help us, and by a more 
minute scrutiny of the individual enable us to admit lives from a much 
wider area and spread the benefits of assurance among many more fami- 
lies. They go further in their effects even than this, for it is when lives 
depart in any degree from the normal average furnished by the most 
favorable conditions, that medical examinations become indispensable, 
and we appeal to the skilled physician to find out for us in what and how 
far the special weakness consists, and to measure, if he can, what weight 
ought to be given to it. 

I must admit, too, that as, with the advent of steam and electricity, and 
their attendant train of railways and telegraphs and telephones, the world 
has become larger, it is not easy to acquire the same close and assured 
information about risks that is possible when they are derived froma 
more limited area. We are, to a greater extent, open to be the victims of 
fraud, and the test of a medical examination is more necessary to guard 
us, if it be able to do so, against the admission of carefully prepared can- 
didates, who, after having been declined or rated-up by one office, have 
learned by experience what is necessary to give them the temporary 
aspect of sound health and robust condition. 

It is by a very slow and tentative process that assurance companies 
have come to accept lives that are in any respect under the average. I do 
not mean that at a comparatively early date the business of assuring in- 
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yalid lives was not carried on by one or two individual companies with 
more or less success, but rather that the practice of accepting such lives 
by nearly all companies has only become general after a gradual and 
lengthened process of development. ; ' 

At first, the existence of certain specific drawbacks in a life, such as 
hernia, gout in the family, etc., was met by the imposition of a fixed extra 
charge of 25. 6d., 55, 75+ 6d. Then, side by side with this practice, which 
continues to the present day, there grew up the custom of separating 
lives into certain broad classes, nameiy, those that were above, equal to, 
or below the average, or uninsurable on any terms. Next, we find a 
further step taken, and with the advent of investigations into the mortal- 
ity of assured life, doctors began to be furnished with tables of expecta- 
tion, and were asked to state how many years should be added to the life 
of an individual to make him equal to the average. 

As the doctrine of survivals might lead us to expect, we find examples 
of all these different systems now existing. 

I have procured from all companies transacting the business of life 
assurance in England, whom I now thank for their courtesy, information 
as to their present practice, and a copy of their form of medical report 


when they use one. 
This information [ have carefully analyzej, and the result is shown in 


the following table : 


ANALYSIS OF Forms OF MEDICAL Report IN USE By BRITISH LIFE 


OFFICES. 
Descrirtion OF REPORT. No. of Companies, 
SecTION I.—GENERAL OPINION: 
a. Verbal report only......---...... Jee erccrescscvccscosesepoess I 
4, Written report required ; no questions asked, and no form sup- 
Hed, 0.0 sccccccccccsccccccesccovsccccesesvsesessseces:« ,s 5 
c. The doctor asked to conclude report with a summary of his 
opinion on the life........... o cecerncc ces eccecccsccescces 8 
d. Specific opinion asked whether life is eligible..............+-. 17 
é. Specific opinion asked whether life is eligitle at ordinary rate or 
with an addition. .........se-seeeeeeceereeerccrerceseneee 3 
f. Subdivided opinion required........02. s-seeeeecesececeeeces 7 
Sec. II.—CLASSIFICATION OF LIVES: 
a. Simple classification without remark. ........- [eect ce eeeeeees oe 6 
4, Reasons required for specific classification of risk........ seers 5 
¢. General opinion of risk required, in addition to classification... 2 
— 3 
Sec. IIf.—ADDITION TO AGE: 
a. Doctor to state number of years to be added.......-....--ee0 7 
4. Doctor to state terms of acceptance if life not to be taken at 
Ordinary Tat€.....-sccccersccesssscccccces se cceeecseeecece 3 
¢. Subdivided opinion, and number of years’ addition to age to be 
ag eT TETT TTT TC TET Tee ewareccecoces 4 
d. Classification of life, and number of years’ addition to age to 
BU SININE. 0.0.2 secccocesecssscsssese ee eccscccccesccescrerees 14 
e. Subdivided opinion, classification of life, and number ot years’ 
REIN 10 SHS 10 DO MAING. « «.. . cv cccccasvsscccccsssnceeses 2 
Ss esccpsecnsccbcctaveseedinsstaceeehon beets 84 


Nore.—In all divisions of the foregoing table, except section I., a and 4, the medical ex- 
aminer is furnished with a form of report, containing detailed questions as to past illne<s of 
applicant and the condition of the various organs. 

We see that there has been a gradual advance in the precision of the 
terms in which the opinion of the medical examiner is demanded. This 
can easily be traced in the varying degrees of definiteness with which the 
question is asked in the various medical forms. In one or two cases still, 
the doctor makes simply a verbal report of the result of his examination 
and of the recommendation he makes, and no written record of this is 
kept beyond what the officials may jot down for their own satisfaction. 
This practice, it will be understood, can only obtain when the lives are ex- 
amined at the head office of the company, and, probably, none but such 
lives are ever accepted. Ina few other cases, the doctor is simply asked 
to give his general opinion of the life in the form of a letter, without any 
heads being set down for his guidance in reporting the information he 
elicits, either as to the past illnesses of the proposer or as to the state of 
his different organs. In most cases, however, a form is supplied in 
which are set down a great number of questions relating, in more or less 
detail, to these two subjects. I do not propose to refer further to this 
part of the form, as it is one which is fitted for discussion exclusively 
from a medical point of view, but I wish to call particular attention to the 
great variety of form in which the final opinion of the medical examiner 
isasked. To proceed from the simpler to the more complex forms, we 
may begin with the simple question : Is the life eligible ? soon to be fol. 
lowed with ever-increasing definiteness by—Is he strictly eligible? Is he 
inall respects as likely to live to old age as most healthy persons of his 





age? Is he eligible at ordinary rates, or with an addition? If not an 
average life, to what extent is the assurance precarious ? 

Then comes a series in which the doctor is asked to give his opinion in 
separate divisions, as if the companies were afraid he would forget one or 
other of them: 

i, As to present health. 

2. As to the state of the different organs. 

3. As to the constitution. 

4. As to the family history. 

5. As to effects of a past or future tropical residence. 

6. As to eligibility. 

The next section comprises the companies which classify their lives 
without asking the doctor more particularly how he would adjust the 
differences between the several members of each class. The following is 
a fair sample of the classification employed : 

I. Unexceptionable lives and lives to whom the objections are so tri- 
fling as to be no bar to acceptance at the ordinary rate. 

II. Lives fairly good to be charged a small extra premium. 

I[. Hazardous lives to be charged a considerable extra premium. 

IV. Uninsurable lives. 

The last section comprises those companies which ask the doctor to 
state how many years should be added to the age to compensate for the 
extra risk. Very frequently a table of expectation of life is furnished to 
guide the doctor in his decision. This final limit of precision is some- 
times employed in conjunction with the forms used in the other two sec- 
tions—that is to say, the doctor is asked to give his opinion in so many 
subdivisions or to classify the life, and in either case to specify the num- 
ber of years to be added to age. Two offices go so far as to require a 
subdivided opinion in five sections, a separation of the life into one of 
four classes, and, finally, a specification of the number of years to be 
added to the age. 

Is it not possible that, with all this affectation of precision in a matter 
which is not capable of it, we may not be concealing our own ignorance 
and misleading ourselves very much in our practice? 

If we consider the infinite variability of the conditions (by which I 
mean ancestry, personal history and circumstance) that surround every 
individual, I think we shall be inclined to admit the @ friori improbabil- 
ity of our being able to assign the value to be given to a particular life, 
except in a very rough and approximate way. In the addition of so many 
years to the age there is involved the assumption, that the rated-up life 
will follow the same average course as a life of the assumed actual age, 
that the chances of mortality will act with the same force year by year at 
each succeeding age in the two cases—that a life of twenty, for example, 
who is rated up ten years and considered equivalent to a life of thirty, 
will reach his climacteric at an age ten years younger than the other, and 
will infallibly be dead at the age of eighty-eight instead of ninety-eight, 
as, in any case, he ought to be according to our tables of mortality. Does 
this not seem rather an extreme assumption to make? and yet it is all 
contained in the suggestion of a reference to a table of expectation as a 
guide in calculating by how many years one life falls short of another in 
value. Even if this practice were correct, we should be very apt to be 
led astray. The expectation of life sums up all the facts of the mortality 
table. It is a very delicate test and a comparatively small alteration in 
the expectation may account for a very large difference in the mortality. 
For instance, the Northampton Table is known to provide for a very 
much heavier mortality than the Carlisle. At age twenty, the rate by the 
one table is double that by the other ; at age thirty, it is seventy per cent 
higher; at age forty, sixty per cent higher; and at age fifty, the rate is 
more than double again. No one would, at first, be inclined to suppose 
that these facts would reconcile with a difference in the expectation of 
life of eight years at age twenty, and of only three years at age fifty. In 
taking the expectation as a guide, we lose sight altogether of the weight 
with which the mortality falls at particular ages, and we may be led to 
accept for a diminishing risk an average premium, which, at even a highly 
rated-up age, would still not yield sufficient to pay for the risk of death 
in the commencing years of the assurance. 

A single illustration will bring out the full importance of this point. 
There is no defect which so often comes before us in actual practice as 
the existence of consumption in the family. Let us suppose that an office 
puts all such lives, if they be uader forty-five years of age, into a separate 
category, and invariably rates them with an addition of five years to the age. 
The theory is perfect. There can be no doubt that these lives, as a class, do 
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fall below the average ; the extra of five years is a moderate one, and will, 
perhaps, be sufficient if the whole class will only keep together and con- 
tinue the assurances to the end of life in every case. The good among 
them will pay for those that are bad, But this is very different from what 
is accustomed to happen. [In the first place, all the lives—and these are 
very likely to be the best among them—who feel themselves to offer the 
most favorable conditions in respect of present health, age attained, build 
and occupation, think it an injustice to be charged an extra to compen 
sate for defects in others, and they move off to some other office which 
discriminates between the individual lives of a class, and which will ac- 
cept them at the ordinary rate. The first office is then left with all those 
in the class who present less favorable conditions of longevity, and whom 
no other company will accept at the same low average premium. But 
this is not all. We will suppose that one of these originally under-aver- 
age lives remains ten years with the first office, and at the end of that time 
finds himself much improved in health and condition. He will be very 
likely to surrender his policy and walk off with the major portion of the 
reserve to reassure his life elsewhere at the ordinary rate. It will even, 
perhaps, not be surprising if the surrender value he receives is based on 
the reserve at the rated-up age, which will have the effect, practically, of 
restoring to him nearly all the extra premium he has ever paid, while the 
company handsomely agrees to charge nothing for the specially heavy 
risk that it has run. 

But, even if the theory were perfect at all points, it would be apt to fail 
in its application on account of the difficulty any doctor would feel in an- 
swering the question in the form that it comes before him. He is, it is 
true, furnished with a table of expectations, He is told that at age twenty 
the normal expectation is forty-two years ; that at age thirty it is thirty- 
four and three-quarter years; at age forty, twenty-seven and one-half 
years. But does this help him in the least to predicate of the particular 
individual before him what his normal expectation of life is? Is the doc- 
tor a sufficiently skilled actuarial student to understand even what the 
phrase means? How is it possible for him to connote in his mind all the 
various possibilities of mortality that may affect a life, and sum them all 
up in the absolute dictum that his exp*ctation is shorter than the average 
by so many years? 

I can understand that, after a long period of time, a medical man may, 
from the experience he has gained in examining a great number of lives 
for assurance, come to set up in his own mind a certain graduated scale 
according to which he measures all the lives that he examines. But this 
will be a purely subjective standard, dependent toa great extent on the 
idiosyacrasies of his mind and on the peculiarities of his experience, and 
will beget results quite incapable of comparison with those derived from 
other similar standards, the number and variety of which can only be 
measured by the number of medical practitioners in the kingdom. I 
question, too, whether one medical man in 1rooo—whether, indeed, with 
few exceptions, only but those who are attached to the great assurance 
companies as chief medical advisers, have the opportunity to gather suffi- 
cient experience or care to pay attention to this one point among the many 
that arise in the course of their multifarious practice. 

I hold, then, that in asking a medical man to say how many years a life 
falls short of its expectation, or how many years should be added to the 
age, we are altogether on the wrong track. 

In assessing the value of a life, the first requirements that we are met 
witb is the careful accumulation of data, All the facts of the family his- 
tory, all the personal illnesses, the conditions of all the organs, must one 
after the other be set down. This is the true department of the medical 
examiner, The facts are often by no means simple in their relative im- 
portance, or in their bearing on the risk ; but the doctor is a skilled and 
accurate observer and is trained to estimate the damage that an individual 
has suffered by the inroads of disease. The difficulty in the case first 
arises when he wishes to convey to the minds of the directors the informa- 
tion that he has obtained and the impression it makes upoa him. He 
can easily report the simple facts—that the life has hai such and such an 
illness, that after careful questioning he is of opinion that one of the 
parents died from such and such a hereditary disease—but how to put in 
words the exact feeling in his mind the way in which and the extent to 
which the life has deteriorated, is not so simple a matter. The chief 
medical officer, looking through the papers, may draw certain deductions 
from the facts; but, indispensable through this be, with the wider ex- 
perience it brings to bear, it will not make up for the loss of the 








accurate impressions of the original observer with the life in Person 
before him. . * * * * * * * * Seen 

The function of the medical examiner ends with reporting the facts he 
has elicited, and marking on the diagram his impression of the life, It js 
not his province to assess the price at which the life should be taken, It 
is the duty of the actuary to fix the monetary equivalent of the risk based 
on the facts reported by the doctor, and it is the business of the directors 
to say whether they will accept the life at that or at any other price, | 
is the money of the company that is risked on the transaction, and it may 
very well happen that a particular risk seems to the directors to be too 
speculative, and they may prefer to be without it at any price; or, taking 
the facts as reported by the medical examiner, they may think it neces. 
sary, knowing that his opinions are only more or less imperfect forecasts 
of the future, to allow a little further margin for risks of error in fixing 
the premium ; or they may be in possession of information regarding 
habits which the medical examiner was nct aware of, and which detracts 
from the value of the life; or, finally, the chief medical adviser of the 
company, with a wider assurance experience and probably special knowl. 
edge of particular maladies, may override the opinion of the medical ex. 
aminer. I refer to this because it sometimes unfortunately happens that 
the medical examiner inadvertently allows the proposer to gather his opin. 
ion that the risk ought to be accepted at the ordinary rate or on such and 
such terms, forgetting that he has been retained by the company as its pro. 
fessional adviser in the matter and that the opinion he gives is confidential, 
While I claim this untrammelled liberty of action for the companies, the 
public may rest well assured that their interests will not suffer. Although 
it is inevitable that differences of opinion and of practice will arise, com. 
petition is too keen to allow of business being lightly refused or rated at 
too high premiums. The tendency is very often the other way ; and lives 
that might very well be called upon to pay an extra are allowed to pass 
muster at the ordinary rate, in order that the general growth of the busi- 
ness may not be checked, or a particular agent be discouraged, 

It must be admitted, however, that there is far less uniformity of prac- 
tice than might have been expected from the accumulated business ex. 
perience of 100 years. When it continually happens that very different 
extras are imposed by offices for the same risk and that a life declined 
by one office is sometimes immediately accepted by another, it is not sur- 
prising that the public should come to think that terms of acceptance are 
altogether a matter of bargaining and to disbelieve in the existence of any 
principle at all on which rates are fixed. 

I believe that the great dissimilarity in the medical report forms is an- 
swerable, to a very considerable ex'ent, for differences in practice. The 
doctors themselves are, in the first instance, it is easy to imagine, very 
much puzzled and confused by the multitudinous ways in which their 
opinion is asked. They must often wonder what it is that the offices 
want to know, and it is conceivable that the same doctor might convey 
different impressions of the same life to two different offices, simply on 
account of the difference in medical forms, and because in one case he 
was asked to put the life in one of three or four classes and in the other 
to say how many years should be added to the age. 

I consider that it would be a great step taken in advance, if the offices 
were to adopt one common form; and I throw out the suggestion that a 
joint committee of actuaries and medical officers, if one were appointed, 
might probably be able to submit a draft form of report which would 
meet with the approval of a great many companies, and in process of time 
come to be adopted by all. We should then, in some future investigation 
as to the mortality among diseased lives, feel more sure than we do at 
present that the aggregated experience of all the offices was based upona 
simi.ar classification of the same kinds of extra risk, and the experience 
of each class could be separately taken out. 

In the meantime, the analysis of hospital records with regard to some 
of the most important diseases, such as consumption, cancer, or mitral 
murmurs, would assist the skilled physician in laying down on the dia- 
gram the approximately correct modification of the curve due to the in- 
cidence of each particular disease. And by the examination of a great 
number of such modified curves, we should see whether they might be 
assorted into several broad classes, thus enabling the actuary to de- 
termine the premium that it would be necessary to charge for the extra 
risk due to the occurrence of each type of disease. 

If it be admitted that it is incorrect to measure an extra risk by the addi 
tion of years to age, a great many interesting actuarial questions will comé 
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up for discussion and settlement. It will follow that the reserve made 
on the valuation of risks on unhealthy lives should not be that taken for 
any equivalent rated-up age, and a fortiori that when an unhealthy life 
surrenders his policy, the value should certainly not be based on any 
such rated-up reserve. My own opinion is, that we shall have to differ- 
entiate our reserves, just as we should do with our premiums, for the 
different classes of diminishing, constant and increasing risks. For the 
two former classes the ordinary reserve will be sufficient and we may 
spend our extra premium as we go along in meeting the risk that we run 
year by year, while, for the last class of risk, the reserve will have to be 
increased by the accumulation of the extra premium, so that at the fatal 


age, when it arrives, the blow that was foreseen should be duly provided 


for. 
Another interesting and somewhat similar question is, what reserves 


should be made and what surrender values should be given for policies 
on lives permanently resident in tropical climates and paying a graduated 
extra premium for the increased risk? Here, also, I think, the practice 
of the offices is very dissimilar. 

It will be a practical question also of considerable interest to determine 
in what way the necessary extra premium for a diminishing risk had best 
be imposed. Some offices make a certain deduction from the sum 
assured at death, diminishing for each year that the policy endures, 
until the assurance is leveled up to the ordinary. This rate seems a very 
practical way of meeting the extra risk, but [ am inclined to think that, 
in fixing the deduction equivalent to the uniform whole-life extra which 
is assumed to be necessary, the amount is often calculated in such a way 
as seriously to diminish the charge which the company thinks it is impos- 
ing. 

These, however, are questions which, although interesting in them- 
selves, are apart from the main object of this paper, which is to advance 
the proposition, that the system of assessing lives so widely followed at 
present by the addition of years to the age to meet supposed extra risk is 
wrong in principle and misleading in practice. I shall be glad if the dis- 
cussion, which I hope will ensue, enables us to come to a common de. 
termination on this topic, and clears the way for a further advance ina 
more correct practice. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Brokers and Companies. 

E. HARBERS, manager of the Transatlantic Fire Insurance Company, ap- 
pears to hold sound views on the brokerage question: ‘‘ The companies 
have no right,” said he recently, ‘‘ to dictate to the broker what he shall 
do with the money he earns. The companies should ascertain how much 
commission they can afford to pay for business, and if it be ten per cent 
less, then pay the brokers and allow the brokers to do what they choose 
with it. There is no sense in not recognizing the brokers, or in attempt- 
ing to ignore them in any way, for they certainly are a necessity in insur- 
ance as they are in other branches of business. In the financial world 
brokers stand high, and their services are fully recognized. If a man 
wishes to buy stocks or other financial securities, he thinks of going no- 
where else than to the office of a broker, and there buys through a broker. 
Of course he could go to a company issuing bonds or stocks, but such is 
not the custom. The middleman prevails in every class of business and 
must be recognized.” 





The Fargo Fire Insurance Company of Fargo, Dak. 
Tue rumor has been quite extensively circulated that the Fargo Insurance 
Company had reinsured the risks of the defunct Anglo-American of 
Washington. A. C. Hayner, a representative of the Fargo, assures us 
that this is a mistake, and that the company he represents has no dealings 
with, or responsibility for, the Anglo-American. It assumes none of its 
contracts, nor has it at any time had any negotiations to that effect. The 
report arose from the fact that a gentleman in New Orleans, who has done 
business for the Fargo, made a special effort to secure the business of the 
old patrons of the Anglo-American, and upon his own responsibility an- 
nounced his willingness to continue the insurance, but the officers of the 





Fargo never authorized the transaction. Mr. Hayner alsoinforms us that 
a new board of directors for the Fargo will be announced in a very short 
time, and that the list will contain the names of some of the wealthiest 
and best known men in Dakota. The paid-up capital will be $200,000, 
and the company will at once enter several of the States for the transac- 
tion of business, At present it does business in New York through sev- 
eral licensed brokers located in this city, paying the tax of three per cent 
upon gross premiums as provided for by law. W. A. Lowell of the firm 
of W. A. Lowell & Co. of Chicago is the secretary of the Fargo, and be- 
ing an experienced underwriter of many years standing the business of 
the company all passes through his hands. When an application is ap- 
proved by him it is forwarded to the home office at Fargo, where the policy 
is issued. The firm of Lowell & Co. is well known in the West in 
connection with the business of fire insurance, having been established in 
1865. It makes a specialty of mill risks and the writing of large lines. 
With the reorganization of the Fargo, as contemplated, Mr. Lowell an- 
ticipates a material increase upon its already large business. 





Unhealthy Cccupations. 


THE average duration of life among the dry grinders of forks is 29 years ; 
of razor grinders, 31 years ; edge tool grinders, 32 years; knife and file 
grinders, 35 years ; and saw and sickle grinders, 38 years. The cause of 
this excessive mortality is apparent. In every 100 sick among the needle 
makers, 70 are consumptive ; among the file makers, 62 in roo are con- 
sumptive ; and taking the steel grinders all round, rather over 4o in the 
100 are consumptive. Consumption among workers in copper and lead 
is the predominant disease, and of every 100 lithographers, for instance— 
workers in copper—one-half nearly are consumptive.’ But notoriously 
overtopping all the other dusty occupations in their effects upon life and 
health are those of the grindstone makers, flint cutters and glass polish- 
ers, The condition under which their work is carried on is in the highest 
degree favorable to the production of pulmonary diseases. They work in 
an atmosphere loaded with sharp spicule, which lacerate the lungs and 
quickly induce consumptive disease. Every grindstone maker is cut 
down by it at or soon after the age of 24. Hardiy one escapes. The 
flint cutter and glass polisher have each 80 deaths per 100 sick of con- 
sumption, and their average life is under 39 years. Again, the stone cut- 
ters terminate their average life at the age of 36; 36 in every 100 sick 
being consumptive. 

The effect of breathing animal dust is shown in the following statistics : 
The percentage of consumption among brush makers is 49.1; Hair 
dressers, 32.1; skinners, 232; tanners, 16.2; hatters, 15.5; button 
makers, 15 ; harness makers, 12.8; cloth makers, ro. 





Underwriting in Honolulu. 


HONOLULU, the capital of the Sandwich or Hawaiian Islands, is a thriving 
city of 20,000 inhabitants. It covers a large area of ground, and abounds 
in handsome and substantial buildings. The fire department is a fairly 
good one, consisting of fuur steam engines, hose carts and plenty of hose. 
The system is a volunteer one, however, The water supply is ample, and 
there are, in addition, several capacious cisterns, Large mains and more 
hydrants are needed on side streets, and greater protection should be ex- 
tended to the residence portion of the city, which extends several miles. 
There is some talk of purchasing two chemical engines for the suburbs, 
where they would be very serviceable. 

The recent disastrous fire in Honolulu has resulted in the extension of 
the fire limits over a large portion of the thirty-five acres of the burnt dis- 
trict. The fire laws are very strict. The buildings must be of brick and 
roofed with metal or dirt, and iron supports are required. The burnt dis- 
trict is being rapidly rebuilt, as fast as bricks can be obtained from Cali- 
fornia. Within the new fire limits, the buildings in course of erection, or de- 
signed, are generally of a superior character; but beyond the fire limits, 
the burnt district has been compactly rebuilt of frame by the Chinese and 
natives. The streets, however, have been widened to fifty and sixty feet. 

W. P. Thomas of this city, special agent with W. J. Callingham, visited 
Honolulu in May, after the great fire, to adjust losses for several come 
panies, and while there called a meeting to organize a local board of un- 
derwriters. All the agents, with two or three exceptions, are merchants, 
and it was therefore up hill work to convince them of the utility of such 
an organization. ‘The organization was finally effected, and F. A. 
Schaefer, agent of the Hamburg-Bremen, was elected president, and A. 
Yaeger, representing Manager Dornin’s agency, was elected secretary. 
Committees on rates and deviations were also appointed. Mr. Thomas 
submitted a constitution, modeled after that of the old San Francisco 
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board, but adapted to Honolulu. It was adopted. The tabie of rates 
prepared by Mr. Thomas will probably be modified in some respects, but 
no reduction in the average rates now agreed upon is probable, 

There has heretofore been some very reckless underwriting in the city, 
risks being accepted without an intelligent consideration of the hazard, 
and rates have been too low. The new board, if properly managed and 
sustained, will remedy these evils. Taking into consideration the en- 
larged fire limits, the widened streets, the better class of buildings, the 
larger water mains, and the new board, the future of underwriting in 
Honolulu is very encouraging.—Pacific Coast Review. 





A Serious Oil Fire. 


O1L fires in the oil regions or in the districts where oil works predomin- 
ate are exceedingly difficult to handle, and full of peril to surrounding 
property. Evidence of this was given in Cleveland a day or two ago 
when a fire started in the W. H. Doan oil works, It was subdued, as 
was supposed, after a hard fight, but early in the morning broke out 
again, when two immense tanks of oil suddenly exploded, and a torrent of 
burning oil swept down the hill, destroying buildings with which it came 
in contact and everything else in its path. These works are separated from 
the Standard oil words by a narrow creek, and it became evident that if 
the streams of burning oil once poured into the creek, the Standard 
works would be destroyed. In these latter works were fifty tanks con- 
taining hundreds of thousands of barrels of oil, naphtha, gasoline and 
similar explosives, which would be doomed, as well as the adjacent 
buildings, in case the oil once made its way into the creek. With the 
Standard oil works once on fire, the destruction of a large portion of the 
manufacturing interests of the city and vast amount of shipping and 
lumber yards, entailing incalculable loss, would have been the result. 
Firemen and citizens united to stem this torrent of burning oil to pre- 
vent its reaching the creek. Dams were built across its course, and 
channels were dug to divert it from the point of danger. After many 
hours of hard, laborious work, the firemen succeeded by a very close 
shave in their efforts, and the millions of dollars worth of property that 
seemed destined to destruction were saved by their indefatigable labors. 
The loss was something over $100,000, but such another night of peril as 
this Cleveland does not care to experience again, 











MERE MENTION. 





—Tornado insurance, despite this season’s heavy storms, is said to be 
doing well. 

—Conrad P. Maxwell, San Francisco, has taken the agency of the 
Traders of Chicago. 

—Frederick W. Cole has been appointed agent of the Albany Insurance 
Company at Worcester, Mass. 

—Forty houses were destroyed by fire August 20 in Bourg, St. Augus- 
tine, Department of Correze, France. 

—Selby & White have been succeeded by J. S. Maury & Co., as Balti- 
more agents of the Western of Toronto. 

—The Provident Life and Trust Company has selected William H. 
Beal to represent the company in Boston. 

—The American Fire Insurance Company of New York has named L, 
Grinnell & Co, their agents at New Bedford. 

—The Granite State Insurance Company of Concord, N. H., has ap- 
pointed W. J. Howland as their agent at Fall River, Mass. 

—John W. Murray, vice-president of the German-American Fire Insur- 
ance Company, has left New York for several days to seek recreation. 

—James Yereance, joint manager of the London and Lancashire Fire 
Insurance Company, went away several days ago for a month’s summering. 


—The death of James D. Martin, organizer and president of the 
National Life Association of Hartford, took place in that city August 15. 


—The firebugs never sleep. At three o'clock Tuesday morning, a two- 
story frame building on the corner of William and Isaac streets, Belle- 
ville, N. J., belonging to the Ford estate, was found to be on fire. The 








front door, hallway and steps had been soaked with kerosene oil, 
Eighteen persons were in the house at the time, but fortunately escaped 
uninjured. 

—W. M. St. John, president of the Standard Fire Insurance Company 
of New York, is in Europe and is not expected in New York for four of 
five weeks to come. 

—Shortly before the tricycle accident by which Rufus H. Stickney, 
the Massachusetts wheelman, lost his life, the Equitable insured him for 
$15,000 in his wife’s favor. 

—Auditor Brown of Iowa seems to be in a quandary. He has not yet 
authorized any companies to do business under the new insurance law 
owing to its great complexity. ; 

—J. L. Fogg, for years past agent of the Connecticut Mutual Life of 
Hartford in Alameda county, Cal., has been appointed as the com. 
pany’s superintendent of Pacific Coast agencies. 


—The Chicago Underwriters Association, at a special meeting, passed 
suitable resolutions upon the death of E. S. Hewitt, local agent of the 
Dwelling House Insurance Company of Boston. 


—And now appears a company, which engages to indemnify visitors at 
summer hotels and cottages against loss of baggage by fire. Its rate is 
twenry-five cents per $100 for one week. What next? 

—At Coaticoke, Quebec, August 15, burglars set fire to P. T. Bald. 
win’s grain store, after blowing open and robbing the safe ; loss, $8000; 
insurance, $3500. Such wanton deviltry is almost inconceivable, 


—Bowen & Lowe of Denver have been appointed by the Provident 
Savings Life Company, agents for Colorado, The same company has 
named Frank L., Irish as their general agent for Northern Kansas, 


—The Mutual Reserve Fund Life Association has been complimented 
by the Superintendent of the Ohio Insurance Department upon the man. 
agement of its affairs and the condition of its books and accounts. 


—We have received a copy of The California Spirit of the Times and 
Underwriters Journal of San Francisco, a profusely illustrated and in. 
teresting publication. The handsome lithographed cover is a work of 
art in itself. 

—The lot of many owners of saw mills and lumber yards in the drought- 
suffering regions of the West cannot be a happy one just now. In cases 
where the premises lie near forest lands numbers of policies have been 
canceled by the companies. 


—The Grand Jury of St. Louis, Mo., has indicted three well-known 
fire insurance agents of that city for writing risks for companies not 
licensed to do business in Missuuri. The penalty is a fine of $500 or 
imprisonment for not less than six months. 


—One of the New York fire commissiouers brought with him upon his 
return recently from France a specimen of the electric lights used by the 
Paris Fire Department for penetrating smoke in a cellar or similar dark 
place. He will cause experiments to be made with it. 


—George N. Shiner, senior member of the firm of Shiner & Mann, No 
150 Broadway, New York, was drowned at Seabright, N. J., on Saturday. 
He was caught by the undertow and carried out into deep water, and not 
being able to swim, perished before assistance arrived. 


—We have received a copy of The Philadelphia Insurance Chart for 
1886-1887, containing a directory of Philadelphia and out-of-town com- 
panies, insurance brokers, public offices, etc., besides many valuable 
tables, and articles relating to fire insurance matters generally. 


—The Temperance Benevolent Association is the title of a new assess 
ment life concern in Troy, Mo., of which membership is offered at prices 
as low as seventy-five cents, and which is reputed to be recruiting among 
the poorest classes of the community. How long will this one last? 

—The new fire-boat, just finished for the city of Chicago, is an able and 
powerful craft, comparing favorably with the best of the Atlantic sea- 
board. Chicago is to be congratulated upon her acquisition, the ex- 
perience of the past year having proved the great value of floating appa- 
ratus along the river fronts. 

—Edward Atkinson, the well-known president of the Manufacturers 
Mutual Insurance Company, was for many years treasurer of the Indian 
Orchard Mills. Holding different views upon the tariff laws from those 
of the millowners, and being decidedly outspoken, he gave up the 
treasurership. This fact, however unfortunate for the shareholders, with 
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whose money the late Mr. Gray made ducks and drakes, proved of great 
advantage to New England millowners in general, as Mr. Atkinson 
tarned his thoughts to the prevention of fire in manufactories, with the 
success to which the present cost of mill insurance attests. 


_p. A. Heald, vice-president of the Home Insurance Company of 
New York, is away from his desk for the month of August, taking rest 
probably in the company of rod and fly. Only the knowing ones at the 
office know where Mr. Heald has journeyed, but the unanimous conviction 


is that he has gone fishing. 


—At Harrisburgh, Pa., August 12, a dozen members of the executive 
committee of the State Firemen’s Association met and decided to hold 
the first session of the annual convention at Altoona on September 21, at 
ten o'clock a. M, President Graybill was directed to prepare topics for 
discussion, and the drafting of proper legislation was left to a sub-com- 
mittee. 

—R. P. Conlon of Newark, N. J., who appears to have had some 
trouble with the fire underwriters association, publishes a card to the 
effect that he has not been a member of the association for six months 
past; that while belonging to it he adhered to its rules, submitting the 
reports and papers of his agency regularly to the stamping clerk for 
approval, but that now he proposes to manage his own business in his 
own way. 

—A telegram from Tulare, Cal., announces that the business portion of 
that town was burned dowo on Monday night. The loss is stated at 
$250,000, with very little insurance. It is supposed that the fire was 
started by an incendiary. As the name of Tulare does not appear in the 
pamphlet on fire departments that we have compiled with great care, it is 
probable that there was no fire apparatus with which to check the spread 
of the fire. 


—At Fall River, Mass., August 16, John E. Lynch, a tea merchant, 
was arrested on the charge of arson. He was arraigned and pleaded not 
guilty. The prisoner said he was not ready for trial, and his case was 
continued until August 18. The officers say he confessed to setting fire 
to the building in order to obtain the $1000 insurance on his stock. He 
claimed to have lost money, and said he did not know any other way out 
of his difficulty. The policemen also say that he offered them $500 to let 
him off. There are six families living in the building. 


—Eyre M. Shaw, chief of the London Fire Brigade, has arrived in tais 
country and paid his respects to the fire authorities in this city a few days 
ago. Captain Shaw announces that he is not in this country on fire de- 
partment business, but will devote himself to pleasure. He will make a 
tour to Newport. Bar Harbor, Saratoga and other places. Whether Cap- 
tain Shaw will find it either convenient or profitable, according to his high 
ideas, to visit the coavention of the National Association of Fire Evgin- 
ecis at Providence during the present week will remain to be seen. 


—The Boston Board of Aldermen have confirmed the nomination of J. 
R. Murphy to be fire commissioner for the unexpired term of Commis- 
sioner Fitzgerald. The board organized on August 17, by the choice of 
Robert G. Fitch as chairman. Those who are best acquainted with Mr, 
Murphy claim that the fire department and the public will find in him a 
thoroughly upright, competent, energetic young man, who will give 
earnest, intelligent attention to the duties devolving upon one of the most 
important boards in the modern Athens. Members of the department are 
very well pleased with the selection of Mr. Fitch to the chairmanship of 
the board, 


—The Bowery Bay Beach Hotel, on Bowery Bay, Queens county, N.Y., 
was entirely destroyed by fire at midnight on Thursday. The structur: 
was originally the Douglas homestead, which was leased a few months 
ago by the Bowery Bay Improvement Company and fitted up and ex- 
tended for pleasure purposes. Bowery Bay Beach is a new pleasure re- 
Sort which was thrown open to the public during the present summer, and 
throngs of persons who have hitherto sought summer recreation at Coney 
Island, Glen Island and other resorts have visited this beautiful bay at 
the head of Long Island sound during the present season. The fire 
Thursday night was especially unfortunate because the season is at its 
height, and arrangements to accommodate picnic parties at various dates 
have been entered into. Had the fire occurred a day later there would 
have been an ample supply of water, for preparations were complete 





for connecting pipes with the water supply of Long Island City, and the 
connecting valve was to be put in on the following day. When the fire- 
men atrived at the fire the flames had gained such headway that it was 
not practicable to do effective service other than to prevent the fiames 
spreading to adjoining structures. 


—Since the inauguration of the one-third loan plan by the Home Life 
Insurance Company of New York, they report that business on all forms 
of insurance assumed shows an increase of twenty-five per cent for the 
three months just passed over that of the corresponding months in 188s, 
Another feature, and one which makes this company exceedingly popular 
with parties seeking investments as a safeguard against the future, is the 
promptness with which all losses are met. These, combined with the 
superior strength of the company, have attracted the attention of agents 
from all parts of the country, the majority of whom are doing a large and 
profitable business, 


—The Mutual Aid Association of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
has finally been organized with one grand and various subordinate divi- 
sions, The officers are to be elected yearly, and one trustee is to be 
chosen each year for a three years’ term. Subordinate divisions will be 
formed at all prominent places on the line of the road. The grand division 
will meet at least once yearly at Jersey City and Newark, and at other 
points at regular intervals, that it may come into close contact with the 
lower branches, receive suggestions from them, and generally aid in pro- 
moting fraternal feeling among the members. The object of the associa- 
tion is to give relief in cases of death, when not the result of grievous 
neglect, etc., on the part of the individual. 


—The Merchants Casualty Insurance Association of New York is 
announced as ‘‘ incorporated by merchants and clerks for their mutual 
benefit.” Its membership fee is $5, and annual assessment $12. Upon 
the death or disability of members the assessments will not he levied 
directly upon the members, but will be drawn from the funds in bank at 
the rate of $2 for each member in good standing on the books; $5000 at 
death being the maximum limit for which certificates will be written, the 
amount in excess of this sum, so drawn at each death, will be deposited 
to the credit of the reserve fund ; $25 a week for not more than twenty- 
six consecutive weeks will be paid in case of accidents which may 
totally prevent a member from carrying on his business. The association 
will pay no claims on account of accidents which may occur in conse- 
quence of a member’s use of intoxicating drinks. The president and 
secretary are, respectively, Warren Beebe and Austin H. Glover. 


—A fire occurred at Atlantic City in the board sidewalk, which burned 
very rapidly and threatened the destruction of a number of frame build- 
ings connected with it. An old fireman expresses the opinion that the 
sait water used by buckets and thrown upon the threatened buildings, 
was the means of preventing an extended conflagration. The fire origi- 
nated in a frame building and spread to the board walk, which threatened 
to convey the flames to other buildings in the immediate vicinity. Al- 
though the burning building was surrounded by lightly built frame struc- 
tures, and the fire, at one time being very big and fierce, was virtually 
walled within wood, the flames were finally controlled by the use of only 
hand buckets, with which water from the ocean was passed up to men sta- 
tioned on the adjoining buildings. The salt water appeared to exert a 
peculiar influence in smothering the flames and in protecting exposed 
woodwork near them. 


—lIn answer to our criticisms upon the policy of the present proprietors 
of The Insurance Times ignoring the services rendered to that journal by 
Stephen English, in the current issue we find a plain statement over the 
initials of Zavaar Wilmshurst, which is so candid that its truthfulness can 
scarcely be questioned. Had a temperate statement of this kind been 
made in the first instance, and had individuals connected with that paper 
not been so eager to circulate the report that during Mr. English’s lifetime 
he had very little to do with The Times, there would have been no occa- 
sion for the criticisms that have been made. The old friends of the 
former proprietor and the founder of The Times were grieved at the man- 
ner in which his services were being persistently belitiled by his success- 
ors. The present editor of The Times having made this plain statement 
of facts, it is to be hoped that no further occasion for criticism will te 
given by anyone connected with that journal, for they can rest assured 
that warm-hearted, kindly, eccentric and impetuous Stephen English w.1l 
find defenders wherever his memory is assailed. 
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New York State Companies. 


Other State Companies Doing Business in New York. 





































































































Net Last Latsst SAL 
» 
pe Book ee oF Stock. 
S38] Capita, |Valee a amb. 
NAME OF COMPANY. Sg Pata up. | stock 
S Fer bre, | Pree 
x 1886. Date. |\PerCt.| Date. | (Per 
anes. | Cent). 
aa | | 
Agricultural_.......-.--- $100 500-000 | $131.24 | July,’86| 10 | ----..-- 200 
~ oo 4° 200,000| 167.90 |* July,’86 5 seneeeee | 150 
American 50 400,000 271.61 |* July, 86 5 June 45/86] 160 
American Exchange-.... 100 200,000} 115.7: |*july, 86 4 |Mar.1o 86 100 
Broadway -..----------- 25 200,000 | 260.63 | *July,’86 6  |Mayr1g,'86) 177 
Brooklyn-.-..----.------- 17 153,000} 252.S2 |*July,’86 | 7% |Aug. 9,’86) 175 
Buffalo German ....-..-- 100 200,000} 415.19 |*july,’86; to July ,’86) 300 
CRIDERS ccccccncscasceee 20 300,000 | 202.31 |*July,’86| 3 July28, 86) 120% 
7° 210,002 177.22 |*Aug.,’86| 4 — 86) 120% 
100 250,00c | 12657 |*july 86| 5 |July3>,°86) 123 
25 200,000 | 179 09 |f Aug. "86 2% |Dec. 1.’85| 125 
100 1,000,000 | 235 89 |*July, 86 7-70| Aug.24,'86| 227 
40 300,00c | 315.96 |*Apr.,’66 7% |July27,86| 235 
100 200,000 | 129.59 *july, 86! 3 |Aug 20,'86; 90 
30 200,010} 143.74 *July, ’86| 3% |jJuce 7,'86| 101% 
50 200,000} 15346 |*july,’86/ « |Aug.23,’86| 125 
Firemens_--.- wedoucouwes 17 204,000} 1919] July,’86| 4 | julysa,"e6| 90 
German-American. -....- 100 1,000,000 | 303.98 |*July,’86| 7% |Apr.21,’86| 260 
Germania -...-.-..-.-.-- 50 1,000,000 147 79 |*July.’86| 5 |Aug.20,’86) 140 
oe See 10 200,000 470.79 |*July,’86; 5 | July 30, "ts| 255 
| 
Globe .........-.-------- 50 200,00 153.61 |*July,’€6| 5 |Mar. 3,’€6) 115 
Greenwich 25 200,000} 276,02 | July, "£6 i 5s |July2x,’ £6) 231 
Guardian .....-.. 100 200,000 | 110.13 |* July, ’86 3 July20,"86| 75 
Hamilton ~ 15 150,000 172.61 |* July,’86 5 |Mar.31,’86) 411 
| } 
Hanover 50 | 1,000,000 144.56 |*July,’86 | 5 |Aug.2086) 13734 
Home ... 100 3,000,000} 1429; |*Juiy,’86| 5 |Aug. 4,'86| 150 
Howard... 40 490,000 | 116.50 | July, br 3 |Aug. 11,'86| 79 
Jefferson 30 200,010 | 238.18 |* Mch 6 | 5 |M ay-6,"t6) 127 
| 
Kings County-..-.....-.-- 20 150,000 227.53 |*July,’86 | 10 ‘May 12,°86| 213 
Knickerbocker .. 30 210,000} 191.co |*July 86) 3 |Aug.23,’86| 90 
La Fayette.............- 100 150,000 137.75 |*Juy, 86 4 |July22,'80; 90 
Long Island............- 50 300,000} 11191 |*July,’86| 4 \Juners, *86| go 
Lloyds Plate Glass a.....| 100 100,000 | 114.21 |* Jan.,’85 5 ISep. 13.784! 125 
Manuf’rs and Builders c._| 100 200,000} 173.22 |tjuly,’&6/ 2 |Apr. 1, 86) 120 
Mechanics -...........-- 5° 250,000 | 1.8.9; |*Jan.,’85 5 |Aug.19.&6) go 
Mercantile -............- 50 200,000} 104.59 |* July, 86 3 jAug. 5,86, 65 
Merchants -......-.----.| 109 200,000} 153.8, | July, ’86 3 | Aug. 9,86] 112 
Metropolitan Plate Glassa| 100 100,000 158.51 |*July,'86 5 |July ‘86 165 
PE iciccnscencceaws 50 200,000} 118 89 |*july,’86/ 5 |Auz.6,'86] 100 
CS REO RIAE! 50 200,000 | 193.17 |*July,"36 5 |Juner7,’86} 150 
| 
ee 37% 200,00. | 131.60 |*Jjuly.’86 4 |July26,’8f| 87% 
New York Bowery....... 25 300,000 | 179 73 |*July,’86 6 |Feb. 18,86] 150 
New York Equitable -...| 35 210,000 | 256..1 |*July,’86 6 |May 4.’86] 160 
New York Fire.......... 100 200,000 | 139.08 |*Aug.,’86 4 |jJaly28,’86) 838% 
| 
50 500,00} 179 54 |* July, "86 5 |Aug.23,86| 160 
25 350,000 | 123 67 *Apr.,'86 4 |jJuly146] 105 
25 200,00 | 264.9; |*July,’86| 6 | Mar.31.’8€] 165 
100 200,000 | 122 39 |* July,’86 5 |Mar.17,’86] 103 
50 200,000 131.62 |*July.’ 5s |June28,’86} 105 
20 150,000 | 237.25 ejuly.% "86 6 | Feb. 15.86] 155 
50 1,000,000 ay 42 |*juty. 786 s (Aug. 7,°86} 414% 
ae 200,000 5002 | July » 86 3. |Mar.10,'86} 120 
50 200,000 | 170.57 |* July,’86 ® | sedutene 13¢ 
25 200,000} 173..2 *July, ’86 5 July 14,’86] 125% 
50 200,000] 162.75 *July,’86 3% |July28,’86| two 
100 500,000; 1<277 | Aug.,’85 2 Feb. 13,'86| 60 
nn ee 100 350,000 | 104.41 Aug., "86 2% |June 29'86| 60 
Stuyvesant... 25 200,000} 15¢.31 |*july,’&6 5 |Feb.26,°86| 112 
Union ....... 100 100,000 | 121.57 *J uly,’66 | | 3 ete 108 
United States..........- 25 250,000} 1009% *July, "86 | 5s |Msy 7 86) 135 
Westchester....-..-.... 10 300,000} 175 40 |* July ,’&6 5 Fet, "86! 130 
Williamsburgh City 50 250,000} 3.1.34 |*july, *86| 10 ond "86 241% 
| } 
Canadian Companies Doing Business in New York. 
l | 
| Last Bo 
« Net Se 
Sg Bok DivivEND Sez 
28 | Capitar |i alue ew Pai. NAS 
NAME OF COMPANY. ae po eS eb, 
a? aid up. Per$1oo re 
ba b . | Sas 
q° Fan. 1, Dat Per Ct SoS 
ma a £4 
i | wert 
British America, Toronto ........-- 50 $500,000} --.... |*Dec., 85 | 4 110 
Western, Toronto..............-... 20 400,000} -.-... \*July, ’86 5 143% 
*Semi-annual f ()uarterly. {One per cent each month. § On increased capital. 2 De 


voted excius:vely to insuring plate glass against breakage. ¢ Ihe Manufacturers and Build- 


ers pays two percen* quarterly d Marine only in New York State 


© Prices below include in some instances the price asked, and not necessarily an actual sale 





NAME OF COMPANY. 





American, Boston.. wnat 
American, Newark............----- 
American, Philadelphia............ 
American Central, St. Louis.......- 
Atlantic F. and M., Providence..-- 
Boatmans F. and M. Pittsburgh... 
California, San Francisco..-......--- 
Citizens, Cincinnati 

Citizens, Pittsburgh... 
Citizens, St. Louis........-- 
Commercial, San Fras cisco 
Concordia, Milwaukee 
Connecticut, aD 











Eliot, SSE SAE 
Equitable F. and M., Providence... 
Fac:ors and Traders, New Orleans... 
Fire Association, Philadelphia... 
Fire Ins. Co., County of Philadelphia 
Firemans Fund, San Francisco....- 
Firemens, Baltimore - 
Firemens, Dayton.... 
Firemens, Newark......-.-.- 
Franklin, Philadelphia... 
German, Pittsburgh...........----. 
Girard F, and M., Philadelphia--...- 
Hartiord, Hartford.....cccccs<cesece 
Ins. Co, of North America, Phila...-. 
Ins. Co. of the State of Pa., Phila... 
Jersey City, Jersey City...-.--.... 
Louisville Underwriters, Louisville. 
Maut and Merchants, Pittsburgh - 
Masine, St. Lotth.ccoccceccossscees 
Mechanics, Philadelphia 
Mercantile Cleveland.....-.-.-.--- 
Mercantile Fire and Marine, Boston 
Merchants Providence.........-.-- 









The Merchants, Newark-.........-. 
Michgan F. and M., Detroit......-. 
Milwaukee Mechanics, Milwaukee... 
National, Hartford............ 
Neptune F. and M., Boston... 
NT ae 
New Hampshire, Manchester...... 
North American, Boston..........- 
Northwestern National, Milwaukee 
Orient, Hartford... 
Pennsylvania, Phila__.._. 
Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh 
Peoples, Pittsburgh..........-..... 
Panett, FHSE co cccccccmccescecs 
eee 
Providence-Washington, Providence 
Reading, Reading. .........0---<.- | 
















Reliance, Philadelphia. 

Security, New Haveu..-...........- 
Spnngfield #. and M.. Springfield .. 
Spring Garden, Philadelphia walews 
St. Paul F. and M., St. Paul........ 
Sun, San Francisco....-..------.-- ' 
‘Traders, I caescneconscens | 
Union, Philaielphia #....-.-------- 
Union, San Francisco.............- 
United Firemens, Philadelphia. .... 
Washington F, and M., Boston..... 
Western, Pittsburgh..............- 
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Se. 
Net Last Be 
pr Book Divioesp $3 
AID, 
s § Capitas ey NG ? 
a2 | Paid up. |p ————____| 49 
85 — sé 
Q ‘an. 1 F 
1886 ° Date. \Per ct, sae 
i ates: — | —— 
$100 | $4,000,000 Getoat ouly 6 5 245 
100 300,000 158.33 uly, °86 12 
5 600,000} 240.81 = Mar.,/86 Z 7 
100 Facto 211.95 *A r.,'36 5 161 
35 ,000 | 130.93 | july, '86 4 108 
33% 200,000} 108.15 *July, '86 3 115 
50 yy 114.66 A are 86 3 6 
100 000 124.29 pr., 86 120 
20 200,000 | 117.32 ojulys "86 : 125 
50 000 | 101.1 an., 8 
Ico eae 189.63 lsJuly,’ 86 : 4 
100 200,000 143-99 |t July, "85 12 126 
100 200,000 | 141.63 |*Jan.,’'86 4 110 
118 1,000,000} 130.37 |* July, "86 4 100 
30 300,000} 215.53 |* July, '86 5 166% 
100 200,000 147-46 *Apr., '86 5 130 
5° 300,000 125.34 “e-, "86 3 100 
100 000,000} 108.7 ec. '85 4 8 
50 500,000 276.56 “J uly, 86] 20 Po 
nd 400,000 | 136.96 july, "86 3 140 
752,000 | 133.97 oye: "26 3 137% 
18 378,000 | 132.93 |*July, ’85| 3 122 
Ico aan = 95 od haa - 3 140 
3° 000 | 226.4 pr., 3 200 
100 400,000] 328.09 | July, 86 5 328% 
50 200,000 132.05 oan? ‘ee ° 190 
100 300,000 | 282.17 pr., 86 350 
100 +250,000 215.48 5 bet = 10 287% 
10 000, 198.51 an., 8 
200 : pot pn sonia * July. 86 7 ~-4 
50 200,000 ar oyen = 3% 105 
-- 300,000 155g! an... SO 5% as 
50 250,000 | 130.40 |* July, 86 4 146 
100 200,000} 114.45 | Jun.,’86 4 115 
25 250,000 | 141.04 1 bat _ 4 B 
100 200,000 149-09 uly, 110 
100 400,000 squat * May 6 136 
50 200,000] 138.02 |*July,’86 4 100 
25 490,000 | 189.42 | *jan.,'86 5 150 
50 200,000 ae ~ Dey a 4 106 
Io 200,cv0 455-02 an., 5 evs 
100 1,200,000 | 147.36 leaps: a6 5 130 
100 00,000 | 131.19 4 100 
mt sata ed | Jan. + 186 10 145 
100 500,000 143-82 lean? a 4 140 
> | Somes) tay reel + le 
100 1,000,000 | 113.09 |*Ia..,’86| 2 | 93 
100 "400,000 | 364.29 |*Mar.,’86| 5 237 
5° 200,000 | 102.45 *jJuly, "84 4 112 
50 200,000 113.84 |*July, 85 3 120 
100 2,000,000 146.09 Ff K 3% | 188 
100 100,000 | 120. ’ 100 
50 name ee July, "86 : 100 
10 250,000} 137.18 pe apt = 4 145 
50 300,c0o | 193.17 ofuly” ’ 86 4 156 
50 200,000 | 134.43 4 Rit 
100 1,000,000 | 141.05 equi’ = 5 165 
5° 400,000 3197.08 ei = 8 = 
1 " : 
oo en hae tJuly, '86 aM) = 
oo] we] ted ets | 
5 372,000} 102.4 Dey, 
100 750,000 115.69 /tjuiy, - 3 116 
10 300,000} 120,62 |*Juy. rae 3 135 
too 1,000,000 128.02 Re pr., 86 3 100 
50 300,000] 136.92 | May,’86| 4 126 














English Companies Doing Business in New York. 
































P Amount 
a Paid 
NAME OF COMPANY. Value of Up Per e Latest Price. 
Stock. Share. 

£ z £ 5. a, 
City of London......- Bea a a ace 10 I pa 12 6 
Commercial Union.......... 5° 5 10 oe - 
Fire Insurance Association... 10 I I 5 -- 
Guardian ....-...... senieprieian 120 50 63 “ -- 
Imperial Fire... 100 25 154 ae - 
Lancashire ..... 20 2 4 12 6 
EE SER eae eres 10 2 ce 17 6 
Liverpool and London and Globe. -- 20 2 27 10 © 
London Assurance...........--.-..- 25 12% 49 on - 
London and Lancashire Fire........ 25 2% é ee - 
North British and Mercantile....... 50 16% 32 o- - 
Northern....-..- jdibieebalicebewaeae 100 5 45 10 - 
Norwich Union 100 12 80 oe - 
Re somonemin owe = 210 oo - 
Queen ........ -c0. - ccc ccceccceccce 10 I 2 12 - 
A ane cene anomie 20 3 32 10 ned 
Scottish Union and National... 20 1 2 i8 -- 
Suan Five Gibe0 csi ccvccceccses eo eo oo -- 
Coed tire Ke-Jusuraoce ...... dane 20 8 38 o ” 
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